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But whatever should be said on these points does not qualify our 

thanks to our author for what he has wrought. There is a mystical 

element in Christianity, and in Christian theology and worship. This 

new volume of Bampton Lectures is a valuable contribution to its 

apppreciation. 

Egbert C. Smyth. 
Andover Theological Seminary. 
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Voices of Freedom, and Studies in the Philosophy of Indi- 
viduality. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York and Lon- 
don : G. P. Putnam's Sons. Pp. v + 204. $1.25. 

Problems in Ethics ; or, Grounds for a Code of Rules for 
Moral Conduct. By John Steinfort Kedney. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1900. Pp. xx + 
252. $1.50. 

Die sittlichen Grundkrafte. Ein Beitrag zur Ethik. Von 
Dr. Friedrich Wagner. Tubingen: Verlag der H. 
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Romisch-katholische und evangelische Sittlichkeit. Nach 
einem Vortrag gehalten auf der Sachsischen kirchlichen 
Konferenz am 26. April 1899. Von Professor W. Herr- 
mann in Marburg. Marburg: N. G. Elwert'sche Verlags- 
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He who opens Mr. Gore's book with the expectation of finding a 
scientific treatise has been misled by its title and mechanical propor- 
tions. The point of view, indeed, is that of natural science ; and the 
pages are swollen with citations from scientific works. In fact, the 
erudition evinced by this volume is extraordinary in its extent and its 
miscellaneous character. But in the requirement of close and system- 
atic thought, which is, after all, the sole essential differentia of a 
science, the present treatise fails completely. This conclusion, sug- 
gested by the table of contents, is confirmed by the body of the book. 
First of all, there is a bewildering multiplicity of first principles. We 
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have apparently distinct laws of universal causation, universal con- 
tinuity, evolution, change and decay, persistence of property in sub- 
stances (which includes heredity), of universal wave-motion, and the 
like, defined without any attempt to exhibit them either in organic 
relations or as mutually exclusive. These physical laws are extended, 
after the manner of Mr. Spencer at his worst, to human conduct, which 
is thus loosely described under the head of action and reaction, inertia 
and momentum, acceleration, and general compensation. It need 
hardly be said that psychologists have now abandoned the practice of 
formulating conduct according to such crude mechanical metaphors, 
even those who believe that psychical relations are ultimately mechani- 
cal. The "scientific basis of morality" which is finally reached by 
this method is nothing more subtle than the principle of aiming for 
" the greatest amount of good, present and future, to sentient creatures." 
The book closes with the formulation of this principle into ten rules, 
the mere enumeration of which is a sufficient evidence of the vague 
and futile character of the whole work. They include such specific 
directions as to obey energy and law, to do the greatest good, to improve 
continually, to consider consequences, to value all things properly, 
and, finally, to acquire wisdom. What value Mr. Gore's work may have, 
and for whom, is hard to say. It certainly contributes nothing to the 
scientific, that is to say, the systematic and business-like, discussion of 
morals. 

Judging from the typographical arrangement, Dr. Tefft's Institutes 
of Moral Philosophy is intended for a text-book. His treatment of the 
subject is both archaic and dogmatic. He begins with a formal state- 
ment of fundamental postulates and axiomatic principles. His postu- 
lates, e. g., that the testimony of consciousness is final and conclusive, 
and that our normal and necessary mental processes are valid, do not 
distinguish his method from that of any other moralist. The questions 
implied in them have long since ceased to live. His axiomatic prin- 
ciples, which include the existence of God and free will, quietly assume 
what for ethical thought at large is in the nature of a problem, and 
what the author himself afterward prefers to support by argument. 
The most modern feature of the book is the discussion, now aban- 
doned by ethical writers, of the possible genesis of moral conceptions 
from antecedents that were unmoral, in which discussion he apparently 
questions the theory of evolution as a whole. It is not meant that the 
problems discussed by Dr. Tefft have been solved. On the contrary, 
it is probably too much to say that any philosophical problems have 
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ever been solved. They merely reappear in another form. Whatever 
that change may mean, it is still true that the form of problem dis- 
cussed in the present volume has no meaning for philosophic thought 
of the present day. 

Mr. Dresser's Voices of Freedom is much the most interesting of the 
above list of works. It is partly a compilation of essays previously pub- 
lished in the Arena, from one of which it derives its unfortunate title. 
But the work is not without unity. The preface contains in its open- 
ing paragraphs a statement of the general philosophical situation 
which, if elaborated in a systematic fashion, would make a valuable 
introduction to the study of philosophy. Unfortunately, the body of 
the book hardly satisfies the anticipations aroused by the preface. But 
the chapters on "The New Thought," "The Philosophy of Activity," 
and "The Freedom of the Will" contain, with some qualifications, 
excellent, though popular, expositions of the more recent develop- 
ments in ethical and metaphysical thought — of which the author has 
evidently been a careful student. They somewhat overstate the 
tendencies dominant in the recent thought, but the overstatement has 
the effect of bringing those tendencies more clearly to the light. In 
this connection it is to be mentioned that the author's " new thought" 
is by no means immediately identical with the principle of "activity" 
so much emphasized in the recent idealistic movement. The "new 
thought " is the author's modified statement of " mental science." But it 
seems to me that in relating the two he shows skill and insight. Mental 
science is simply an ignorantly logical acceptation of a position which 
for philosophy is still something of a trial-hypothesis. In fact, nothing 
better distinguishes the philosopher from the popular agitator than the 
critical attitude of the former, even toward his own fundamental prin- 
ciples. The principles held by the two are, in themselves, frequently 
identical. 

Problems in Ethics, by John Steinfort Kedney, is in intent theo- 
logical as well as ethical. The author makes his ethical and meta- 
physical conclusions the basis of a proof of the truth of Christianity, 
more especially of the doctrine of the Trinity. His theory contains 
all the traditional features of the ethics which defines duty simply as 
the will of God, the justification of moral obligation being based upon 
the immortality of the soul. 

Dr. Friedrich Wagner's brief monograph on Die sittliche Grund- 
krdfte is a serious attempt to define the ethics of activity as distinct 
from the ethics of pleasure. According to him the ethical situation is 
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a conflict between tendencies toward the disinterested attainment of 
ideal ends and those toward the enjoyment of feeling. His treatise 
begins properly with an attempt to define activity as distinct from feel- 
ing, in which difficult task, however, it seems to me that he has not 
been completely successful. 

In his address on Roman Catholic and Evangelical Morality Profes- 
sor Herrmann points out that the Roman church, by its repression of 
liberty of thought, is running counter to the all of the present moral 
tendencies. 

Warner Fite. 

The University of Chicago. 



Theologiae Moralis Principia. Auctore P. Michel, E. Loc. 
Miss, ab Africa vulgo Reres Blanco in Seminario Binso- 
nensis Superiore et E' ssimi ac R issimi Cardinalis Langenieux, 
Archiepiscopi Rhemensis vicario Generali. I : Moralis 
Generalis, complectens omnia principia, turn intrinseca, 
turn extrinseca activitatis humanae in finem supernaturalem 
dirigendae. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1900. Pp. 
xii + 472. 

This treatise has the imprimatur of Cardinal Richard, archbishop 
of Paris, and is introduced by a letter of approbation from Langenieux, 
archbishop of Rheims. This letter very justly characterizes the work 
as distinguished by clear, logical, progressive exposition, exhaustive 
analysis, simple, intelligible Latin, and a thoroughly devout spirit. 
The author is a loyal disciple and ardent admirer of Thomas Aquinas, 
to whose ethical teaching he gives the "first place," and whose spirit, 
method, and substance of doctrine he loyally reproduces. He every- 
where assumes the unquestionable truth of Roman Catholic teaching as 
to theology, morality, and the church. Hence he feels no need to 
search for the foundations of morality, or to vindicate the reality of 
the foundations assumed ; no need even to recognize the ethical con- 
troversies that have so large a place in modern thought. The whole 
tone of the work is mediaeval. There is great elaborateness of exposi- 
tion, great keenness of discrimination, great fineness of distinction, 
great multiplicity of divisions, subdivisions, and yet further divisions 
of the subdivisions. This immense accumulation of numbered prin- 
ciples would bewilder, were it not for the mathematical precision of 
statement and order. The work is a reproduction of the author's 
class-room instruction, and is intended for a class-room text-book. It 



